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Darwin himself, though it was reserved for later inves¬ 
tigators to discover how powerfully it reinforced the 
distinctively Darwinian doctrine against Lamarckian 
attack. 

Throughout Prof. Baldwin’s work we find that his 
vivid realisation of the dominant fact of adaptation 
keeps him faithful to Darwinian standards. 

“It is well,” he says, “to cast about for other 
principles-—to work out Vitalism, Mendelism, Muta- 
tionism, &c.-—in those sciences which do not have to 
deal with the problem of adaptation, or of the accom¬ 
modation of the organism through its external char¬ 
acters. But wherever the question arises of the rela¬ 
tion of organisms inter se, and to the environing 
conditions of their life, the foregoing [i.e. variation, 
accommodation, selection] are not only the fruitful 
principles, they are the only principles we are able to 
consider at all.” 

F. A. D. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

The Manuring of Market-Garden Crops. By Dr. B. 

Dyer and F. W. E. Shrivell. New edition. Pp. 

144. (London : Vinton and Co., Ltd., 1910.) 

Price is. 

Market-garden crops play a considerable part in the 
agriculture of districts near to towns, especially on 
light soils in not too high or exposed a situation. 
Formerly the scheme of management was fairly 
straightforward: the grower sent in his vegetables in 
carts to the early markets, sold them, and reloaded 
his carts with dung from the town stables with which 
to fertilise the next crop. But with the introduction 
of the motor omnibus, the motor lorry and car, and 
the electric tram, the supply of town dung has fallen 
off, so that the grower has less available and has 
also to pay more for it. Increasing competition 
from abroad has forced down the price of his pro¬ 
duce, and has placed him in the unpleasant position 
of seeing his income fall while his expenses have in¬ 
creased. In order to meet the position he has turned 
his attention to artificial manures, and there is every 
indication that they will cheapen the cost of produc¬ 
tion. 

Although a large number of experiments have been 
made to show the effect of artificial manures on farm 
crops, few, if any, had been made with market- 
garden crops until recently. Dr. Dyer and Mr. 
Shrivell. have for the past sixteen years been making 
trials at Hadlow, the cost of which is borne by the 
Permanent Nitrate Committee, and have summarised 
their results in the little volume before us. Practically 
all the crops in ordinary cultivation are grown here, 
and as each is the subject of at least half a dozen 
trials, the number of plots is very considerable. At 
no other place in the country, so far as the writer is 
aware, are so many trials of market-garden crops 
attempted, and this furnishes the most extensive 
demonstration we have of what artificial manures will 
do in this particular direction. 

The plots are intended solely as demonstrations; 
they do not appear to be duplicated, and no deter¬ 
mination seems to have been made of the magnitude 
of the experimental error. Hence the results have no 
precise quantitative significance, nor perhaps was it 
meant they should. Their chief value is to show the 
grower that he is not entirely dependent on town 
dung, but can use a mixture of artificial manures 
with smaller quantities of dung than hitherto, and 
can get as good a crop at less cost. 
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Guide to the Crustacea, Arachnida, Onychophora and 

Myriopoda exhibited in the Department of Zoology, 

British Museum ( Natural History). Pp. 133 + 9 ° 

illustrations. (London : Printed by order of the 

Trustees of the British Museum, 1910.) Price is. 
This guide admirably fulfils its functions; it is written 
i.i a clear style, and indicates tersely the main points 
of interest associated with the chief families and 
genera. The principal characters of each subdivision 
—class, order, tribe, family—are concisely stated, and 
those of its members are singled out for mention 
which most aptly illustrate points in morphology or 
distribution, or show some striking habit. The sec¬ 
tion on the Crustacea opens with a short account of 
the lobster—its external features and appendages, 
some of its internal organs, its development, moult¬ 
ing, and the asymmetry of its chelae, following which 
are short notes” on modifications caused by parasites 
and on adaptation to environment. 

The systematic account of the Crustacea contains 
a large number of interesting references to morpho¬ 
logical and distributional points, which make it valu¬ 
able apart from the special purpose for which it was 
prepared. To give two instances—(1) the formation 
of a respiratory siphon by apposition of the antennules 
ill the Albuneidas and of the antennae in Corystes, 
and (2) the appearance of Apus in Scotland in 1907, 
which is ascribed to the introduction of the eggs, 
perhaps on the feet of birds, from the continent. 
The Arachnida (including Limulus and the. Eury- 
pterines) and Myriopoda are dealt with in a similarly 
interesting manner, and short notes are added on the 
Trilobita, Pycnogonida, Pentastomida, and Onych¬ 
ophora. A little more space might w'ell have been 
devoted to the Ixodidaj in view of their great import¬ 
ance in connection with the spread of disease in man 
and animals. The figures, many of which are new, 
are excellent and well support the text. 

Life and Habit. By Samuel Butler. New edition, 

with author’s addenda. Pp. x + 310. (London: 

A. C. Fifield, 1910.) Price 5s. net. 

Published in 1878, this was the first—and the most 
important—of Butler’s writings on evolution. The 
present volume is practically a re-issue of the original 
edition, though a few hitherto unpublished appendices 
have been added. 

The central point of Butler’s system—that heredity 
is memory—has been alluded to in our recent notice 
of the reprint of his later work, “Unconscious 
Memory ”; and we may pass it over with the remind¬ 
ing remark that automatic action proves former prac¬ 
tice in a pianist or knitter, therefore the apparently 
unpractised but perfect pecking of a newly-hatched 
chick proves that the chick has done it before (when 
it existed in the bodies of its parents) and now remem¬ 
bers how to do it again. This, then, is the point at 
which Butler continually hammers, and it brings.up 
difficult and humorous questions, e.g. the question 
of personal identity. If a person at eighty is legiti¬ 
mately regarded as the same person as he was when 
he was an embryo, we cannot tell where to stop chas¬ 
ing him back, so to speak, for he is as much the 
impregnate ovum as he is the foetus, and he is as 
much his parents, or part of them, as he is the ovum. 
The upshot is that all animal and vegetable life must 
be regarded as “nothing but one single creature, of 
which the component members are but, as it were, 
blood corpuscles or individual cells; life being a sort 
of leaven, which, if once introduced into the world, 
will leaven it altogether.” 

Butler was somewhat of a dilettante, and he admits, 
with his usual whimsicality, that he did not at first 
j believe in his own theory!—that he only believed in 
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it when he gradually saw how astonishingly well it 
did fit the facts. But he was certainly serious, beneath 
his brilliant paradoxes; and, though a pariah in his 
own day, he is now recognised as a true if somewhat 
wayward and satirical genius. 

Stars shown to the Children. By Ellison Hawks. 
Pp. xii+ng + 49 plates. (London and Edinburgh: 
T. C. and E. C. Jack, n.d.) Price 25. 6 d. net. 

To give a clear, comprehensive insight into present- 
day astronomy, in the “Shown to the Children” 
series, was no light task, but in doing it Mr. Hawks 
has approached nearly the ideal. To children “ stars ” 
implies every extra-terrestrial orb, save the sun and 
moon, and Mr. Hawks exhibits his ability to reach 
the child even in his title. 

Thus the first twelve chapters describe the pheno¬ 
mena of the solar system, and very brief chapters they 
are. Yet the juvenile reader will become acquainted 
with practically all the broad principles of our know¬ 
ledge concerning the sun, moons, and planets, and 
will find in the sky a new and inexhaustible interest. 

Nor can any important omission be pointed out in 
the eight pages dealing with comets, yet the instruc¬ 
tion is so interwoven with interesting “ story ” that 
it is sure to be eagerly assimilated. “ Shooting stars,” 
in three pages, should lead to many a night’s watch, 
and produce a number of recruits for the still too 
small army of meteor observers : the page or two 
concerning the Green Flash and the Northern Lights 
will probably not prove so fruitful. 

The stars themselves occupy seven chapters, thirty- 
three pages, and only the most striking constellations 
are described and drawn; but the text is so replete 
with interest and star-lore that the intelligent youth 
will find himself forced to fill in the details. The 
final chapters deal with the nebulae, the Milky Way, 
and the appurtenances of an observatory, and should 
complete the feeling of being “ at home ” in the young 
recruit. 

The forty-nine excellent illustrations will of them¬ 
selves command the intelligent interest of most 
children. In one or two places it would appear that 
an effort has been made to meet the child, e.g. on 
plate xxxiv. “The Mighty Hunter” need not have 
been drawn as the pantomimic “ Bowd Slasher,” and 
his belt should have been properly directed; but with 
so much to commend, these blemishes are relatively 
few and insignificant. W. E. R. 

A Treatise on Electro-Metallurgy: Embracing the 
Application of Electrolysis to the Plating, De¬ 
positing, Smelting, and Refining of Various Metals, 
and to the Reproduction of Printing Surfaces and 
Art-work, etc. By W. G. McMillan. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged. Revised by W. R. Cooper. 
Pp. xv + 425. (London : Charles Griffin and Co., 
Ltd., 1910.) Price 12s. 6 d. net. 

The work of revising the excellent treatise of the late 
Mr. W. G. McMillan has, on the whole, been admir¬ 
ably done by Mr. Cooper, although there still remain 
a few slight errors in the body of the work which 
might have been corrected. For example, it is mani¬ 
festly an error to recommend for nickel deposition a 
solution of 8 pounds of nickel ammonium sulphate 
per gallon (p. 220). Some of the recent develop¬ 
ments in the practice of electroplating might have 
been given more attention, such as electrolytic 
methods of cleaning which of late years seem to have 
come into favour; and the important uses of the sand 
blast are still, as in former editions, almost ignored. 

It is, however, impossible to deal adequately within 
the limits of a volume of reasonable size, with all the 
aspects of so wide a subiect, and the general exeell- 
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ence of the treatise in its revised and enlarged form 
elicits warm approval. 

The section devoted to electrolytic refining is much 
extended, and a very good summary on the smelting 
of iron ores and the manufacture and refining of steel 
by electrical means is a new feature in this edition. 
There are a considerable number of useful tables given 
as addenda, and chapter xx. consists of a convenient 
glossary of substances commonly employed in electro¬ 
metallurgy, with their more important properties, but 
the. melting points of the metals might have been 
revised in the light of the great amount of laborious 
and excellent recent work done on these, such a 
standard temperature as silver 961° C. being given 
as 1740° F. (949 0 C.), and the ancient myth of anti¬ 
mony at 8oo° F. (427° C.) instead of 631° C. 

The book must, however, be considered as a 
standard one on the subject, essential alike to students 
and practical electrometallurgists. 

A. McWilliam. 

Diptera Danica. Genera and Species of Flies 

hitherto found in Denmark. By W. Lundbeck. 

Part iii., Empididae. Pp. 329. (Copenhagen : 

G. E. C. Gad; London : W. Wesley and Son, 1910.) 

Price 13s. 6 d. net. 

The family treated in the present instalment of the 
“ Diptera Danica ” is one of considerable extent, 
numbering 675 palaeoarctic and 440 North American 
species, eleven being recorded as common to both 
regions. The number of species described in the 
present volume is 164 (Mr. E. E. Austin estimates 
the number of British species as approximately 215), 
divided into five subfamilies and twenty-seven genera. 
The larvae live in damp ground, under leaves, or in 
mud, or in decaying wood, and are believed to be 
carnivorous, like the perfect insects, the habits of 
which are very curious, as recorded on pp. 83 and 84. 
Sometimes the male catches an insect and presents it 
to the female, who sucks it during their union, and 
then drops it; and in other cases the male presents the 
female with a small dead fly enveloped in a kind of 
balloon of froth. 

The long and detailed descriptions of genera and 
species appear to be very carefully written, and the 
141 text-illustrations of antennae, wings, &c., are ex¬ 
cellent. The book deserves the patronage of all British 
entomologists w 7 ho are interested in Diptera, especiallv 
as it is written and printed in English for their 
benefit. Although there are now more entomologists 
working at Diptera at present, the order has been less 
studied in Britain than any other, and we have not 
yet a sufficiency of works dealing with many large 
and important groups comprised in it. 

Elementary Physiography. By Prof. R. D. Salisbury. 

Pp. xi + 359. (New York: H. Holt and Co., n.d.) 
This work is a reduction and simplification of the 
author’s larger book for schools, which was reviewed 
in Nature, vol. lxxxii., p. 335. It is expressly in¬ 
tended for schools that can give only half a year to the 
subject. The numerous illustrations retained will 
attract attention, and those dealing with tvpes of 
glaciers and their products are unusually varied and 
effective. The Salton Sea (p. 96) has been utilised 
as an example of delta-flooding, and the buckling of 
tram-lines in San Francisco in 1906 is shown on p. 
197. There is in all American work a desire to bring 
the present activity of the earth home to the general 
reader. The same spirit is seen in Prof. Walther’s 
crusade on behalf of geology in Germany; and there- 
are signs that the next generation will not grow up 
entirely ignorant of this strange rotating ball on 
which we live. 

With the aid of maps and pictures from the British 
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